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DEPARTMENT  STAFF 

A.  R.  Warner,  M.  D.  (Assistant  Superintendent),  Director. 

Gertrude  L.  Barnes,  Social  Nurse  in  Charge. 

Marg:aret  Tupper,  Social  Nurse. 

Fannie  Liebenthal,  Investigator  (On  leave  of  absence). 

In  co-operation  with  The  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities. 
AmeHa  Wolf,  Substitute  Investigator. 

Special  Division  for  Outpatient  Obstetrical  Work 

Jessie  P.  Lambert,  R.  X.,  Social  Nurse  in  Charge. 

In  co-operation  with   the   Medical  Department  of   Western 

Reserve  University. 
Marcia  F.  Nichols,  Head  Nurse  for  Deliveries. 
Elizabeth  M.  Folckemer,  Head  Nurse  for  Post  Partuin  Care. 
Four  pupil  nurses,  Assistaiits. 

Special  Division  for  Handicapped  Children 

Jane  Grant,  Social  Nurse  in  Charge. 

In    co-operation    with    Rainbow    Cottage,    The    School    for 
Crippled  Children  and  the  Benjamin  Rose  Fund. 

Volunteer  Workers 

E.  P,  Edwards,  M.  D.,  working  for  men  handicapped  by  heart 

lesions. 
Nine  Aledical  Students,  .Assistants. 
Mrs.  David  Hays,  working  for  girls  in  moral  danger. 
Rev.  L.  E.  Sunderland,  Protestant  Minister. 
Rev.  M.  J.  O'.Mally,  Catholic  Priest. 
— .  — . .  Jewish  Rabbi. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

LAKESIDE  HOSPITAL 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

SECOND  REPORT 

In  the  past  year  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  personnel  The  Personel 
of  the  paid  workers  or  in  the  organization  of  the  Department. 
Miss  Cuthbertson  assisted  Miss  Grant  as  usual  in  the  busy  days 
of  the  early  summer,  when  the  outings  for  so  many  children 
must  be  arranged  and  the  cases  selected,  and  later  substituted 
for  Miss  Grant  during  her  vacation.  Miss  Brown  and  Miss 
Forbes  served  as  substitutes  in  the  other  vacations.  Miss  Wolf 
has  acted  as  substitute  for  Miss  Liebenthal  in  her  recent  absence 
through  illness. 

The  general  work  will  be  strengthened  and  made  more  ^  New 
thorough  during  the  coming  year  by  the  addition  of  another  Worker 
nurse  provided  by  our  President,  Mr.  Samuel  Mather.  There 
was  great  need  of  this  worker  to  extend  the  work  in  the  Dis- 
pen'^ary.  and  we  are  very  happy  over  the  news  that  we  are  to 
have  this  addition  to  our  Staff.  Miss  MoUie  L.  McKenney  has 
been  selected  for  this  position. 

The  principles  of  the  general  social  service  work   for  hos-   Principles    in 
pital  patients  as  formulated  and  printed  in  our  first  report  have   the  Hospital 
not  been  modified.    We  have  tried  to  live  up  to  them  better.  ^''.^  ^''^ 

The  work  for  the  dispensary  patients  should  be  just  as  ^ 
efficient  and  done  just  as  thoroughly  as  for  hospital  patients.  In 
fact,  the  possibility  for  real  results  is  greater,  because  the  patients 
are  not  so  ill,  the  majority  of  them  still  have  some  earning 
capacity,  and  especially  because  the  family  is  not  separated  and 
the  responsibilities  and  the  ties  of  the  home  are  unchanged. 
Efiforts  under  these  conditions  more  often  bring  the  real  con- 
structive results  that  last,  because  there  is  no  opportune  time  to 
drift  back  into  the  old  rut.  There  is  in  the  family  and  among  the 
friends  none  of  the  panic  and  the  feeling  of  impending  disaster 
that  usually  comes  when  one  of  the  home  is  "gone  to  the  hos- 
pital," and  which  makes  it  so  easy  for  many  to  drop  all  burdens 
except  that  of  their  trouble  and  receive  help  as  a  matter  of  course. 
So  often  the  help  to  the  family  of  hospital  patients  that  carries 
them  easily  through  an  illness  of  one  member  rcsidts  in  making 
them  the  more  dependent  and  the  weaker  for  it.    The  dispensary 
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patient   is   usually   optimistic.      His   illness — not   bad   enough   to 
send  him  to  the  hospital — does  not  in  his  mind  justify  an  attitude 
of  dependence,  and  he  is  ready  to  help  in  any  scheme  that  bids 
fair  to  help  him. 
Cooperate  ^^^  have  tried  to  co-operate  with  all  organized  charity  as 

Always  fully  as  possible  that  their  work  and  ours  might  be  more  valu- 

able. Charities  must  specialize  to  progress,  for  the  general  art 
of  the  older  Charity  to  give  without  offending  has  changed  into 
an  exacting  study  of  social  science  and  psychology  that  we  may 
give  without  degrading.  To  specialize  implies  the  existence  of 
fields  in  which  others  can  work  better  than  we  can  do.  We  must, 
therefore,  be  equally  ready  to  give  and  to  take  for  the  ultimate 
good  to  be  attained. 

In  the  matter  of  material  aid  it  has  seemed  our  field  to  pro- 
vide all  contrivances  which  are  connected  with  the  medical  treat- 
ment, even  considering  glasses  to  be  included.  Other  material 
aid  is  furnished  only  in  emergency  and  until  the  proper  charity 
can  be  interested. 


Charities  Our  membership  in  the  Charities  Clearing  House  is  really 

Clearing  indispensable.     Recently  the  Clearing  House  has  undertaken  to 

House  report  back  to  us  when  other  organizations  register  cases  previ- 

ously registered  by  us.  This  is  of  value  as  it  keeps  us  informed 
of  any  other  aid  that  our  cases  may  receive.  Sometimes  as  one 
Charity  after  another  registers,  these  reports  tell  a  sad  story  of 
the  disintegration  of  a  family,  beginning  with  an  illness  or  a 
death.  We  hope  that  the  Charities  not  yet  registering  their  cases 
will  soon  become  members. 


Eiitploxinent  Before  the  publication  of  this  report  we   fully  expected  to 

for   the  have  some  direct  means  of  meeting  the  problem  of  employment 

Handicapped  fgj-  \\^q  handicapped.  Although  there  may  be  pitiable  exceptions, 
the  courage  to  face  the  world  and  the  determination  to  make 
their  own  way  will  in  most  people  live  through  not  only  the  mis- 
fortunes of  illness  or  of  natural  limitations,  but  even  through 
those  catastrophies  that  bring  a  permanent  handicap.  The  world 
of  today  is  a  problem  to  the  fit,  but  to  those  unfitted  by  loss  of 
sight  or  of  arms  or  legs,  or  by  palsied  muscles  or  incompetent 
hearts,  it  is  appalling.  The  old  will  to  work  is  left  unchanged, 
but  the  old  way  is  gone,  and  a  new  way  is  so  hard  to  find. 
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We  dread  the  day  when  the  handicapped  man  leaves  the 
ward.  It  is  nothing  short  of  heroism  to  face  the  world  with  the 
maimed  members  in  the  hopeful  spirit  that  many  of  these  men 
show.  They  ask  a  chance  to  work  as  best  they  can — a  job  that 
they  can  do.  To  offer  them  a  card  to  the  city  aids  or  a  reference 
to  Charities  is  too  brutal  to  consider.  We  aid  them  as  best  we 
can,  but  our  best  is  not  at  present  good  enough. 

The  problem  of  employment  for  the  willing  but  handicapped 
worker  comes  to  every  social  institution,  and  the  workers  in  sev- 
eral organizations  of  the  city  are  trying  to  evolve  a  co-operative 
plan  of  greater  efficiency  than  our  individual  efforts  have  devel- 
oped. 

VOLUNTEER  WORKERS 

During  the  past  year  Dr.  Edwards  has  given  individual  atten-   Por  Men 
tion  to  men  handicapped  by  heart  lesions,  to  such  extent  as  his  with  Heart 
other  activities  would  permit.     No  classes  have  been  held ;  he  has  Lesions 
visited  and  instructed  each  case  separately.     But  one  person  was 
not  enough  for  our  many  heart  cases. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  student,  the  patient  and  the  depart- 
ment we  have  oft'ered  an  elective  course  to  upper  class  students 
of  the  Medical  College,  for  which  they  are  to  receive  credit  for 
one  university  hour  a  week.  The  objects  of  the  course  are  (a) 
to  teach  the  behavior  of  the  chronic  valvular  lesions  in  the  vary- 
ing conditions  of  life  outside  of  the  hospital  ward,  (b)  to  assist 
the  student  to  attain  by  practice  skill  in  assuming  the  relation  of 
physician  to  patient,  (c)  to  impress  upon  him  the  importance  of 
seeing  more  than  patholog)'  in  a  patient  and  of  prescribing  treat- 
ments and  giving  advice  fitted  to  the  limitations  and  surround- 
ings of  the  patient  in  (lucstion.  Nine  students  have  elected  this 
course.  We  hope  that  this  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  i)re- 
vent  some  of  the  breaks  in  comj^ensation  thai  bring  so  many 
patients  to  hospital  wards. 


We  have  referred  to  Mrs.  Mays'  girls  whom  we  knew  to  p^^  q-^j^  ,-„ 
need  and  whom  we  believed  would  avail  themselves  of  the  advan-  Danger 
tages  of  a  voluntary  probation  friend.  All  but  one  so  referred 
went  to  her  home  to  meet  her.  Mrs.  Hays  has  long  been  inter- 
ested in  working  girls  and  their  problems,  and  her  advice  is  based 
on  an  investigation  of  the  home  life,  working  conditions,  and 
general  environment  of  each  case.     The  story  of  one  typical  case 
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is  as  follows:  A  girl  of  nineteen  applied  at  the  Dispensary  for 
treatment  for  a  badly  sprained  arm  of  two  weeks'  standing,  but 
the  disheartened  manner  made  us  suspect  the  need  of  more  than 
medicine.  In  answer  to  the  direct  question  as  to  what  her  prob- 
lem really  was,  she  opened  her  purse,  showing  a  few  cents  in 
change  with  the  remarks,  "My  room  rent  is  due  tomorrow  night," 
and  we  both  knew  that  the  injured  arm  made  work  impossible 
for  several  weeks.  This  girl  had  but  recently  left  a  country 
home  too  poor  to  care  for  her,  to  seek  work  in  Cleveland,  and 
had  found  employment  as  a  waitress  in  a  downtown  restaurant. 
At  a  glance  one  could  learn  that  she  was  not  accustomed  to  "take 
charity,"  and  that  aid  must  be  indirect  to  be  acceptable.  She 
consented  to  go  to  "this  woman  who  could  advise  her  better  than 
I,  how  to  get  through  the  problems  brought  by  the  injury."  Mrs. 
Hays  found  this  girl  living  with  respectable  people  who  were 
persuaded  to  trust  her  for  room  and  board  until  she  could  again 
earn  and  satisfactory  arrangements  to  meet  the  few  other  needs 
were  made.  We  saw  her  last  when  she  was  discharged  from 
the  dispensary  able  to  work.  In  answer  to  our  question  about 
the  position  she  had  found  her  reply  was,  "Mrs.  Hays  thinks  it 
is  all  right." 

One  can  not  say  how  much  this  girl  would  have  endured 
before  sacrificing  honor,  but  away  from  home,  among  such  ac- 
quaintances as  a  girl  would  make  in  a  downtown  restaurant,  and 
in  the  temptations  that  come  to  a  waitress  in  the  city,  it  is  best 
that  someone  reach  before  tomorrow  any  girl  so  placed  whose 
room  rent  is  due  tomorrow  night. 


Cooperation  ^^'^  believe  in  the  principle  enunciated  by  Dr.  Cabot  that  the 

with  Religi-  best  Social  Service  work  is  done  when  representatives  of  three 
ous  Workers  professions — ^the  Christian  Minister,  the  Physician  and  the  Social 
Worker — meet  as  professional  equals.  We  have  therefore  se- 
lected a  Protestant  minister.  Rev.  L.  E.  Sunderland,  and  a  Cath- 
olic priest,  Rev.  M.  J,  O'Mally,  to  assist  us.  The  plan  includes 
a  member  of  the  Hebrew  clergy  also,  but  the  selection  has  not  as 
yet  been  made.  Many  patients  have  regular  pastors  and  appeal 
directly  to  them  and  this  should  be  encouraged ;  so  we  will  work 
gladly  with  any  and  all,  but  it  is  usually  those  who  have  no  pastor 
who  need  assistance  most.  Often  we  find  among  our  patients 
those   who   were   under   Christian   influence   until   they   came   to 
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Cleveland  or  made  some  change  in  their  life,  but  have  never  re- 
established similar  religious  connections.  So  often,  especially 
with  young  people,  this  is  the  first  step  downward.  It  is  now 
our  policy  to  question  these  patients  about  religious  matters  only 
so  far  as  is  necessary  to  determine  if  the  earlier  associations 
were  Catholic,  Protestant  or  Jewish.  The  corresponding  clergy- 
man is  then  called  to  assist  us  in  bringing  this  patient  again  under 
religious  influence,  invariably  of  the  same  denomination  and 
within  the  denomination  to  the  particular  church  or  other  organ- 
ization best  suited  to  this  patient.  It  is  also  planned  that  the 
needs  and  the  possibilities  of  this  patient  be  discussed  with  the 
pastor  or  other  officer  of  the  organization  selected,  to  make  sure 
of  the  proper  introduction  and  the  establishment  of  the  patient 
in  the  new  association.  By  this  means  a  few,  at  least,  will  be 
kept  from  starting  on  paths  that  lead  downward. 

It  is  already  evident  to  us  that,  since  we  have  had  religious  Strengthens 
workers  as  regular  associates,  we  have  more  often  found  work  the  Work 
for  them  to  do  for  other  types  of  cases  than  the  one  above  men- 
tioned   and    have    seen    more    clearly    that    the    association    has 
strengthened  our  work. 


There  is  need  for  more  volunteer  workers  in   several  lines  Need  for 
of  work.     We  especially  need  a  woman  to  teach  crippled  girls   More    Volun- 
either  sewing  or  some  form  of  needle  work  by  which  they  can   t^^^s  to  Help 
earn  something,  if  not  their  living.     We  have  now  in  mind  one      '^PP  ^^  ^orn 
family,  in  which  three  sisters  are  afflicted  with  Friedrick's  Ataxia. 
They  are  now  twenty-two,  twenty  and  eighteen  years  of  age, 
intelligent,  ambitious,  perfectly  able  to  work  with   their  hands, 
but  have  difficulty  in  walking.    A  little  training  would  make  them 
independent. 

Often  it  would  help  a  home  so  much  if  there  were  someone  To  Teach 
who  would  teach  the  mother  to  make  clothes  either  for  herself  Serving 
or  for  her  children.  The  material  costs  so  much  less  than  the  fin- 
ished garments.  Many  of  the  prospective  mothers  on  our  wait- 
ing maternity  list  worked  in  factories  from  the  time  they  left 
school  until  their  marriage.  In  the  factories  they  earned  money 
to  buy  things  like  the  other  girls  wore,  but  they  never  learned  to 
Diake  anything  for  themselves.  A  workingman's  wage  can 
scarcely  buy  for  two,  and  the  baby  outfit  is  always  a  problem. 
The  wife  has  the  time,  the  intelligence,  the  interest  and  money 
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enough  to  buy  the  material ;  but  she  needs  someone  to  teach  her 
and  to  encourage  her  to  start  making  the  simple  garments  for  the 
baby.  Help  on  the  first  outfit  solves  the  problem  for  the  second. 
Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  check  the  grov^ing 
tendency  among  the  poorer  classes  to  buy  prepared  articles  instead 
of  preparing  them  for  themselves.  This  applies  to  food  as  well 
as  to  clothing. 


THE  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  FIGURES 
The  General  Social  Service  Work 

Calls  in  the  homes  of  hospital  patients  by  the  nurse 197 

Calls  in  the  homes  of  hospital  patients  by  the  investigator.  .  106 

Calls  in  the  home  of  dispensary  patients  by  the  nurse 136 

Calls  in  the  homes  of  dispensary  patients  by  the  investigator  481 

Miscellaneous  calls  by  the  nurse 288 

Miscellaneous  calls  by  the  investigator 18 

Total  calls  made 1,226 

Ward  interviews  to  learn  home  conditions  by  the  nurse ....  993 
Ward  interviews  to  learn  home  conditions  by  the  investi- 
gator      290 

Reports  on  hospital  patients  to  other  organizations 160 

Reports  on  dispensary  patients  to  other  organizations 349 

Patients  referred  to  other  organizations 299 

Visitors,  Social  Workers,  etc 205 

SPECIAL  DIVISION  FOR  OUTPATIENT  OBSTETRICAL 

WORK 

The  Work  of  the  Powell  Nurse  of  the  Obstetrk  ai.  Depart- 
ment OF  the  Dispensary 

Applications   for  the  services  of  the  department   received 

and   investigated    898 

Visits  in  the  homes  of  these  applicants   for  investigation, 

instruction  and  relief 2,966 

(This   does  not   include  any  visits   made   by   the 

other  nurses  of  this  dei)artnicnt  for  nursing  only.     In 

the  year  these  numbered  13.778  visits). 
Applicants  found  able  to  pay  for  the  care  and  referred  to 

private  physicians 31 

Sent  to  Maternity  Hospitals  for  various  reasons  not  medical  60 

Applicants  finally  employing  midwives 27 

Number  of  deliveries  by  department 540 

Gain  over  number  of  deliveries,  191 1 27 


SPECIAL   DIVISION    FOR   HANDICAPPED   CHILDREN 

In   Co-operation   with   Rainbow  Cottage,  the  School   for 
Crippled  Children,  and  the  Benjamin  Rose  Fund 

Number  of  new  cases  investigated 348 

Number  of  new  cripple  cases 222 

Number  of  new  cases  to  Rainbow  Cottage  admitted  during 

year 198 

Number  of  new  cases  entered  Crippled  School 43 

Number  entered  Lakeside  Hospital 146 

Total  number  of  dressings  Cripple  School 412 

Total  number  of  calls 2,256 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  CALLS  MADE  IN  THE  HOMES 

General  \\'ork 1,226 

Obstetrical  Division 2,966 

Children's  Division   2,256 

Total 6.438 
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FUNDS 

The  general  social  service  fund  placed  at  our  disposal  for   Use  of 
use  at  any  moment  has  been  generous.     The  work  has  never  at  Funds 
any  time  been  hindered  through  a  lack  of  funds.    The  willingness 
of  the  Associated  Charities  to  co-operate  at  any  time  by  providing 
material  aid  lessens  greatly  our  need  for  money.    The  Department 
has,  however,  provided  all  aids  to  medical  treatment.     Such  arti- 
cles are  braces,  crutches,  abdominal   supporters,  artificial   teeth, 
and  some  others  that  belong  in  the  recognized  field  of  Hospital  • 
Social  Service.    During  the  past  year  the  arrangements  for  pur- 
chasing any  of  these  articles  routinely  and  at  a  moment's  notice 
has  been  completed.     It  is  probable  that  during  the  next  year 
many  more  such  articles  will  be  purchased.     The  development  of 
our  dental  clinic  in  the  Dispensary  will  bring  to  our  notice  many 
people  needing  artificial  teeth. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  require  as  many  fo  Avoid 
patients  as  possible  to  pay,  even  by  installments,  a  certain  amount.  Pauperising 
depending  entirely  on  their  circumstances,  and  not  on  the  cost 
to  us,  for  any  articles  or  supplies  furnished,  and  to  permit  them 
to  believe  that  such  a  payment  was  the  full  regular  price  for 
such  articles  or  supplies.  It  helps  them  through  one  more  need 
without  "taking  charity"  (as  they  believe),  and  we  are  convinced 
that  "taking  charity"  is  always  a  damaging  process  to  any  person. 
Incidentally,  the  money  received  enables  us  to  widen  the  range 
of  our  influence. 
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General  Fund: 
Receipts: 

Cash  on  hand  January  1st,  1912 $    122.58 

Cash  Contributions 335.92 

Payments  on  Glasses 1,550.15 

Payments  on  Special  Articles  (other 
than  glasses,  braces,  and  other  me- 
chanical supports  and  accessories,  as 
special  shoes,  etc.) 21.50    $2,030.15 


Disbursements: 

Material  aid,  including  transportation 
of  patients  or  personal  effects,  house- 
keepers,  etc $    190.24 

Glasses   1,682.90 

Miscellaneous  Articles 30.75 

Special  Services   31.00    $1,934.89 

Cash   on    hand   in   this    Fund    Tan. 

1st,  1913 .'...  $      95.26 

There  is  one  bill  for  artificial  teeth  not  yet  presented  payable 
from  this  fund. 

Brace  Funds: 

Refund  from  sale  of  Braces $    782.82 

Amount  drawn  from  the  Peter  M.  Hitch- 
cock Fund,  the  Mrs.  L.  C.  Holden 
Fund,  the  Elizabeth  C.  Read  Fund, 
and  the  Women's  Fund  for  Crippled 
Children  to  make  up  difference 647.82 

Total $1,430.64 

Total  expended  for  braces  and  accessories $1,430.64 

The  funds  available  for  the  purchase  of 
braces  were  not  exhausted  this  year  owing  to 
the  advantages  offered  by  the  brace  shop  of  Mr. 
G.  A.  Guilford  located  in  the  Hospital  building. 

Special  Fund  for  Children's  Clothes: 

Total  expended  from  this  fund  for  new  clothing  312.14 

Kindergarten  Special  Fund  for  Children: 

This  is  a  new  fund  maintained  by  the  Kin- 
dergarten Committee  for  special  needs. 

Total  expended  (established  November) Z.Z7 

Balance  on  hand  January  1st,  1913 $35.00 

Total  amount  expended  by  the  Department.  .     $3,681.04 


There  has  been  a  small  return  to  the  Hospital  from  work  Payment  by 
given  in  return  for  glasses  and  other  articles.    Some  patients  who    IVork 
were  out  of  work  have  gladly  given  labor  to  pay  in  full  for  items 
of  material  aid. 


The  special  fund  for  clothing  for  children  does  more  good 
than  the  figures  would  at  first  indicate.  The  social  reconstruc- 
tion of  a  child  is  simple:  the  past  can  be  so  easily  left  behind 
and  the  necessary  factors  are  so  few.  Give  any  child  kind,  just 
treatment  until  fear  is  gone,  then  some  new  clothes,  and  he  will 
feel  the  equal  of  his  fellows.  One  can  not  pauperize  a  child ; 
help  is  always  help.  The  pictures  on  the  opposite  page  are  of 
the  same  two  children  before  and  after  this  reconstruction.  The 
first  picture  does  not  do  justice  to  the  crooked,  rickety  legs  or 
the  tattered  condition  of  their  clothes.  The  weather  was  cold,  in 
fact  it  was  the  coldest  day  of  last  winter  that  they  came  to  us; 
so  they  wore  all  the  clothing  that  they  possessed,  and  yet  there 
were  no  coats  and  but  one  dilapidated  cap  for  two  heads  to  wear. 
Three  out  of  the  possible  four  great  toes  were  protruding  into 
view  and  there  was  too  little  clothing  for  any  weather.  The 
second  picture  was  taken  three  months  later,  after  the  legs  were 
straightened,  after  kindness  had  overcome  suspicion  and  fear 
and  after  they  came  to  possess  such  clothing  as  they  saw  others 
wear.  Even  the  reproduction  from  a  photograph  can  show  in 
these  faces  evidence  of  a  new  interest  in  life. 
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The  Work 
of  Midwives 
in  Cleveland 


Elimination 
by  Education 


and  Substi- 
tutes 


SPECIAL  DIVISION  FOR  OUTPATIENT  OBSTETRICAL 

WORK 

The  nation-wide  interest  in  all  phases  of  child  welfare  has 
given  new  vigor  to  the  campaign  against  the  midwife.  The  mid- 
wife must  go  and  our  Obstetrical  Service  will  be  a  factor  in  this 
campaign  until  the  work  is  finished.  It  is  therefore  not  only  inter- 
esting to  consider  how  much  work  we  are  now  doing  to  this  end, 
but  it  is  also  entirely  fitting  to  think  about  how  much  this  leaves 
yet  to  be  done. 

The  best  figures  obtainable  indicate  that  in  the  whole  country 
midwives  deliver  very  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  infants  born. 
In  Cleveland  last  year  midwives  attended  5,996  of  the  13,627 
reported  births,  or  forty-four  per  cent.  In  addition  to  this  the 
Board  of  Health  has  estimated  that  midwives  attended  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  5,000  births  not  reported.  The  ratio 
between  the  number  of  reported  deaths  of  infants  with  birth 
records  and  the  total  number  of  reported  births  was  calculated, 
and  this  was  applied  to  the  number  of  deaths  of  infants  having 
no  birth  record  to  obtain  the  total  number  of  unreported  births. 
This  figure  (5,000)  thus  obtained  is  probably  very  nearly  cor- 
rect. A  large  proportion  of  5,000  added  to  the  5,996  registered 
cases  makes  a  total  of  something  over  9,000  births  in  Cleveland 
attended  by  midwives  in  1912.  This  figure  represents  the  work 
yet  to  be  done. 

The  1912  accomplishments  of  Cleveland  in  this  program  to 
displace  and  eliminate  the  midwife  are  as  follows: 

I.  A  continued  general  campaign  of  education  which  has 
certainly  made  it  easier  for  the  maternity  dispensaries  to  obtain 
all  the  cases  that  they  could  attend  and  which  has  surely  influ- 
enced some  who  could  pay  for  such  services  to  employ  physicians. 

II.  State  and  city  organizations  have  been  active  in  prose- 
cuting any  midwives  found  practicing  without  a  license. 

III.  The  number  of  confinements  attended  by  the  substi- 
tutes for  midwifery  was  larger  than  for  the  previous  year.  These 
substitutes,  each  of  which  represent  a  type,  are  as  follows : 

1.  Private  physicians,  who  for  nominal  or  no  fees,  delivered 
433  women,  and  the  district  nurses  of  the  Visiting  Nursing  Asso- 
ciation furnished  the  nursing  care. 

2.  The  Maternity  Dispensary  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  deliv- 
ered and  cared  for  205  cases  in  the  homes. 
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3.  The  Obstetrical  Department  of  the  Dispensary  of  Lake- 
sitle  Hospital  and  Western  Reserve  University  assisted  by  Senior 
students  delivered  540  cases  in  the  homes,  and  Lakeside  Hospital 
furnished  the  nursing  care  for  these  women  and  babies. 

This  is  a  total  of  1,178  cases  delivered  in  the  homes,  a  goodly 
number,  but  just  one-eighth  of  what  it  soon  must  be,  if  we  elimi- 
nate the  midwife,  and  at  that  without  any  allowance  for  the 
growth  of  the  city.  These  three  represent  all  of  the  types  of 
substitutes  ever  developed  to  displace  the  midwife  except  the 
hospital,  but  maternity  hospitals  are  not  in  themselves  an  eco- 
nomical or  efficient  substitute  for  midwifery;  they  are,  however, 
essential  to  the  success  of  each  of  the  other  types  of  substitutes 
mentioned.  They  are  not  economical  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  construction  and  equipment  of  hospitals  (at  least  $6,000.00 
for  one  bed  and  crib)  and  of  the  maintenance  cost  amounting  to  at 
least  $4.00  per  day  for  mother  and  child.  They  are  not  efficient 
because  these  women  will  not  as  a  rule  voluntarily  go  to  a  hospital 
unless  convinced  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  and  an  aggressive 
attempt  by  a  hospital  to  secure  patients  would  be  misunderstood 
and  therefore  futile.  They  are,  however,  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  other  substitutes  in  that  they  can  better  care  for  the  abnormal  T'^^  Work 
cases  and  dangerous  accidents  of  childbirth  which  will  occur  and  for  Maternity 
which  can  not  be  cared  for  safety  in  the  homes.  These  are  the  Hospitals 
cases  for  the  present  and  future  hospitals,  not  the  routine  normal 
case  that  would  otherwise  go  to  the  midwife.  A  physician  and  a 
skilled  nurse  can  deliver  a  normal  case  safely  in  almost  any  kind 
of  surroundings ;  but  each  of  the  three  types  of  substitutes  men- 
tioned must  be  able  to  send  any  case  that  goes  wrong  promptly  to 
a  hospital.  The  present  hospital  accommodations  of  Cleveland 
for  maternity  cases  are  not  sufficient  to  properly  protect  the  neces- 
sary home  deliveries. 

The   real   midwife   problem   of   Cleveland   is — how   can    we    The  Present 

better    care    for    these    9.000    women    now    delivered    by    mid-  Status  of  the 

wives  every  year.    It  would  help  none  at  all  to  legislate  or  perse-  Midwife 

cute  the  midwife  out  of  existence,   if  there  were  no  provision   ^^C^^'f "  ^" 

J.I-  -1 1     r        1  1  ,  Cleveland 

made  to  make  it  possible  for  these  people  to  get  the  necessary 

medical  and  nursing  care  for  a  price  that  they  could  pay,  and 

evolution  can  never  outdistance  substitution.    It  is  in  fact  already 

a  problem  with  present  organizations  and  resources  to   furnish 

medical  and  nursing  care  to  those  who  are  willing  to  discard  the 
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midwife  for  any  plan  by  which  they  can  obtain  the  medical 
attendant  and  the  nursing  care  which  the  midwife  combines.  We 
are  therefore  interested  in  the  development  of  greater  resources 
for  the  near  future. 

We  represent  the  university  clinic  type  of  substitute.  Medi- 
cal students,  if  properly  supervised,  working  in  connection  with 
adequate  hospital  facilities  to  care  for  the  dangerous  abnormal- 
ities and  provided  with  nurses  competent  to  assure  full  repsonsi- 
bility  of  the  necessar}'  nursing  care  of  mother  and  child,  are  an 
efficient  substitute  and  a  distinct  improvement  over  the  midwife, 
but  their  value  is  based  largely  upon  the  association  with  a  skilled 
instructor,  the  hospital  and  the  assistance  of  the  competent  nurse. 
Our  Limits  To  do  the  nursing  for  our  Obstetrical  Department,  Lakeside 

Hospital  provides  two  graduate  head  nurses  and  four  pupils.  But 
at  the  present  time  Lakeside  can  not  furnish  more  than  this.  This 
nursing  is  a  part  of  the  training  given  pupil  nurses,  and  therefore 
can  not  be  spread  over  greater  numbers  than  system  and  thor- 
oughness will  permit.  Since  our  nurses  have  heretofore  spent  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  on  street  cars  travelling  to  and  from 
distant  cases,  we  have  therefore,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  care 
for  more  cases  this  year,  been  compelled  to  limit  our  work  to  a 
definite  zone  about  the  hospital  and  to  refuse  to  take  cases  out- 
side of  this  zone.  It  is  not  probable  that  our  deliveries  will  exceed 
six  hundred  this  year  even  by  this  arrangement.  If  by  some 
means  we  could  obtain  nursing  assistance,  the  other  factors  of 
our  organization  could  be  so  strengthened  as  to  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  care  for  twice  or  possibly  three  times  this  number,  but 
this  would  be  a  maximum  for  some  years  in  the  future. 

y^  _  ,  If  wc  were  able  to  obtain  nursing  assistance  and  if  the  Uni- 

Arv  to  Solii-  .        ,      ,  ,  ,•   •      ,         r      ■     X        •          f 

tion  is  Dis-       versity  should  contmue  to  use  our  chnic  alone  for  mstruction  of 

trict  Nurses  students,  we  could  add  a  thousand  more  yearly  to  our  number 
of  deliveries ;  but  this  leaves  8,000  cases  yearly  to  be  cared  for 
by  the  medical  profession  either  as  private  physicians  or  in  or- 
ganized benevolent  maternity  dispensaries.  Without  nursing  assist- 
ance the  maternity  dispensary  would  not  be  attempted,  and  with- 
out making  available  free  or  practically  free  nursing  care ;  i.  e., 
the  essentials,  which  could  be  done  in  a  visit  of  a  district  nurse 
once  a  day,  this  large  number  of  women  (about  8,000)  would 
find  it  very  difficult  to  find  physicians  willing  to  care  for  them. 
Many  physicians  will  not  take  confinement  cases  at  any  price  or 
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under  any  conditions.  Many  others  would  fear  damage  to  their 
professional  reputations  from  cases  of  sepsis  and  other  complica- 
tions due  to  unskilled  bedside  attendance  and  the  prospect  of  only 
a  nominal  fee,  if  any  at  all,  would  at  times  be  a  factor.  It  would 
not  take  many  refusals  or  excuses  to  drive  any  of  these  women 
back  to  midwives.  With  the  co-operation  of  district  nurses,  not 
only  will  physicians  be  more  willing  to  undertake  these  deliveries, 
but  they  will  also  freely  acknowledge  that  their  work  will  yield 
better  results. 

Not  until  Cleveland  can  provide  nursing  for  9,000  more 
maternity  cases  every  year  can  the  city  dispense  with  the  midwife. 
Fifty  district  nurses  could  do  this  work.  Until  these  are  provided 
our  poorer  classes  must  depend  largely  on  the  midwife,  whether 
they  will  or  no. 

Miss  Lambert  reports  many  indications  of  a  change  in  atti-  Favorable 
tude  toward  the  midwife.  She  finds  women  who  have  always  Indications 
employed  midwives  for  previous  childbirths  now  deciding  this 
time  to  employ  the  doctor  and  nurse  (a  dispensary  or  a  local 
physician  and  the  Visiting  Nurses'  Association)  because  they 
have  heard  so  much  about  danger  to  the  babies'  eyes.  The  knowl- 
edge that  a  nurse  will  surely  come  with  the  doctor  is  making  it 
easier  for  these  people  to  give  up  the  women,  who  are  to  them 
both  physician  and  nurse. 

Although  the  City  Hospital,  the  Materinty  Hospital  and  the 
institutions  admitting  unmarried  pregnant  women  have  given  us 
ready  and  willing  assistance  at  all  times,  yet  there  will  come  a  dis- 
tinct advancement  in  the  work  when  Lakeside  shall  have  a  mater- 
nity ward  for  the  care  of  the  abnormal  cases  and  dangerous  acci- 
dents necessarily  encountered  in  our  maternity  clinic. 


The   following  letter  sent  to  one  of  our  obstetricians  ex- 
pressed the  thanks  of  one  patient : 

January  1st,  1913. 
Dear  Doctor Sincere 

I  come  to  express  you  my  best  thanks  and  wishes,  and  also  ju^y^Ue 
all  your  assistance.  I  begin  to  recover  a  little  by  little  and  hope 
to  be  well.  I  had  an  awful  good  atendance  from  you  and  asist- 
ance.  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you.  A  very  nice  nurse  comes 
to  me  and  she  treats  me  with  the  baby  nice  and  clean.  I  appreciat 
her  attendance.  I  with  my  older  daughter  (the  child  delivered) 
wish  you  all  a  happy  new  year  a  good  luck  and  much  health  and 
wealth.  Your  truly  friend 
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CHART  TO  SHOW  IN  PICTURE   FORM   THE   PRESENT 

STATUS  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE 

MIDWIFE   IN  CLEVELAND. 


(Scale  1,000  cases  Y^  inch) 
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SPECIAL  DIVISION    FOR   HANDICAPPED   CHILDREN 

The  Work  of  the  Special  Nurse  for  Handicapped  Children 

AT  Lakeside  Hospital,  at  Rainbow  Cottage,  at  the 

School  for  Crippled  Children  and 

for  the  Rose  Fund 

( Note : — Rainbow  Cottage  is  a  convalescent  hospital  at  South 
Euclid,  near  Cleveland,  affiliated  with  Lakeside  Hospital.  It  has 
a  capacity  of  twenty-five  in  the  winter,  but  several  times  this 
number  in  the  summer.  This  institution  is  under  separate  man- 
agement but  by  the  terms  of  the  affiliation  all  of  the  admissions 
are  through  Lakeside  Hospital  or  Dispensary.. 

The  School  for  Crippled  Children  belongs  to  the  Public 
School  System  in  that  city,  provides  teachers  and  building  and  all 
that  it  provides  other  pupils.  But  all  else  required,  because  the 
pupils  are  crippled,  is  provided  by  the  Sunbeam  Circle.  This 
includes  the  buses  to  carry  the  children  to  and  from  school, 
lunches,  dressings,  extra  clothing  and  many  other  things  that  add 
to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  these  children. 

The  Rose  Fund  is  the  gift  of  the  late  Benjamin  Rose.  A 
part  of  the  income  from  this  fund  is  used  by  the  Trustees  to  fur- 
nish Hospital  care  to  approved  crippled  children  needing  it).  . 

The  problem  of  the  handicapped  child  begins  when  organized  ff^^  Problem 
charity  learns  of  the  existence  of  this  child.  It  ends  only  when  of  the  Handi- 
the  handicap  has  been  removed  or  the  child  so  trained  that  not-  capped  Child 
withstanding  its  handicap  he  has  become  a  self-supporting,  self- 
respecting  citizen.  There  will  be  a  few  who  through  coincident 
feeble-mindedness  will  never  surmount  dependence,  and  in  these 
cases  the  problem  never  ends.  These  statements  may  seem  sim- 
ple, but  to  make  the  beginning  early  enough  to  secure  every  pos- 
sible advantage,  and  to  bring  any  large  proportion  of  these  chil- 
dren to  the  above  mentioned  desired  endings  is  still  a  dream  for 
the  future.  It  does  not  exist  today.  To  handle  the  great  variety 
of  medical,  educational,  industrial  and  sociologic  conditions  of 
handicapped  children  and  their  combinations  developing  from 
time  to  time  through  the  many  years  intervening  between  the 
proper  early  beginning  and  the  earliest  possible  ending,  requires 
organization  and  institutions  not  yet  developed.  Society  has  rec- 
ognized crippled  children  as  a  special  problem  and  is  busy  building 
toward  the  solution.     We  are  proud  of  Cleveland's  progress ;  for 
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it  compares  favorably  with  other  cities,  but  we  are  impatient  to 
get  ahead  faster.  Institutions  working  for  children  are  all  grow- 
ing rapidly  these  days,  and  the  cordial  co-operation  between  these 
organizations  is  bringing  an  efficiency  that  ioslated  effort  could 
never  give.  But  no  degree  of  efficiency  can  make  up  for  organiza- 
tions that  are  lacking.    These  must  be  added. 

The  earlier  problems  of  the  handicapped  child  are  largely 
medical,  and  the  dispensaries,  acute  hospitals  and  country  hos- 
pitals for  the  long  convalescence  necessary  to  treat  these  patients 
exist.  The  necessary  aids  to  these  institutions  are  rapidly  devel- 
oping. Assistance  of  some  kind  is  often  needed;  for  there  is  a 
sentiment  about  the  crippled  or  otherwise  handicapped  child 
among  certain  classes  of  people  that  makes  them  dread  even  the 
simplest  operations  or  even  a  separation  from  this  especially 
dependent  child.  There  is  always  some  one  pleading  procrastina- 
tion of  any  treatment.  It  is  therefore  necessary  in  most  cases 
that  these  little  patients  be  searched  out,  visited  and  someone  con- 
vinced that  it  is  best,  first  to  seek  and  then  to  follow  medical 
advice.  This  is  a  part  of  Miss  Grant's  work.  The  more  stubborn 
parents  must  be  managed  by  the  Humane  Society  and  the  Juvenile 
Court,  both  of  which  in  recent  years  have  become  ver}-  active  in 
the  work  of  giving  the  crippled  child  every  opportunity  that  seems 
likely  to  lessen  the  handicap. 

Through  the  organizations  co-operating  through  Miss  Grant, 
children  are  searched  out  in  the  home,  brought  to  the  Dispensary 
for  diagnosis  and  study,  admitted  to  the  Hospital  for  operation, 
then  given  the  advantages  of  country  life  in  the  long  trying  con- 
valescence. To  help  in  this  work  the  Rose  Fund  will  reimburse 
approved  institutions  for  the  care  of  indigent  cripples  for  a  maxi- 
mum period  of  six  months.  There  are  in  addition  ample  funds 
for  braces  available.  Then  if  the  patient  has  a  home  suitable  to 
care  for  him  in  his  condition — so  often  in  braces — he  may  return 
to  it  and  be  taken  in  the  buses  each  day  to  the  School  for  Crippled 
Children.  Here  ever}thing  is  done  to  make  school  easy  for  the 
crippled  and  education  may  be  secured  through  the  grammar 
grades.  I  Jut  at  this  point  all  the  good  work  ends  just  as  the 
patient  is  ready  to  receive  the  industrial  education  that  can  make 
him  a  man  and  a  worthy  citizen,  though  a  cripple,  instead  of  a 
dependent  and  an  object  of  charity.  There  is  need  for  an  indus- 
trial school  in  Cleveland  to  teach  our  cripples  trades  by  which 
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they  can  earn  their  bread  and  be  free  from  depressing  depend- 


ence. 


There  are  cripples  who  do  not  have  homes  suitable  to  care   Need  for  a 
for  them.     These  are  now  scattered  through  every  type  of  insti-   Home  for 
tution  caring  for  children  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  the  chil-   ^^'PP^^^ 
dren  and  the  institutions.    There  is  need  in  Cleveland  of  a  simple, 
kind,  clean  Christian  home  for  crippled  children  from  which  they 
may  go  to  the  School  for  Crippled  Children  or  receive  instruction 
in  the  home.     In  this  home  they  will  secure  the  necessary  educa- 
tion and  attain  the  years  to  fit  them  for  admission  to  the  Industrial 
School  and  Home,  when  such  shall  be  built. 


Provision  for  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  feeble-minded  No  Provision 
and  the  more  or  less  deficient  children  is  sadly  inadequate  in  the  for  the  Care 
state  and  community,  but  provisions   for  the  care  of  crippled   ^/  ^"^  Lefec- 
defectives  are  entirely  wanting.     These  children  are  barred  from      '  ^         "" 
institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  because  crippled  and  from  insti- 
tutions for  the  crippled  because  mentally  deficient.     From  a  col- 
lection of  photographs  we  select  two.   Both  are  cases  of  infantile 
paralysis;  they  have  legs  that  stumble  and  arms  that  jerk  and 
have  necessarily  lived  a  limited  life  which  has  kept  their  develop- 
ment below  a  normal  for  their  years.    They  are  therefore  "defec- 
.tives,"  but  look  at  these  faces  and  decide  if  you  think  them  hope- 
less.    These  boys  are  citizens  of  Cleveland  and  are  growing  up 
without  a  day  in  school.    At  a  recent  visit  by  Miss  Grant  the  face 
of  one  of  these  boys  brightened  with  the  hope  that  this  time  she 
had  come  to  tell  him  that  he  could  be  admitted  to  the  School  for 
Crippled  Children.    It  was  hard  to  say  to  him  instead  that  he  must 
wait  a  little  longer,  that  there  was  as  yet  no  school  in  Cleveland 
open  to  him. 


In  the  year  between  November  26,  1911.  and  November  26,  An  Efficiency 
1912,  three  hundred  forty-eight  of  the  children  investigated  were   Test  Applied 
found  by  Miss  Grant  to  be  crippled  or  handicapped  in  some  way  ^^  Miss 
and  in  need  of  assistance.    To  find  out  how  much  is  really  accom-    ,,r     , 
plished  by  the  existing  system  and  how  fast  the  organization  is 
working,  we  determined  the  status  of  each  of  these  three  hundred 
forty-eight  children  December  15,  1912.     We  are  proud  of  the 
showing. 
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Number  persuaded  to  seek  medical  advice  at  the  Dispensary.  248 
Number  cared  for  by  private  physicians 30 

Total  to  receive  medical  advice 278 

This  is  77  per  cent  of  the  348  registered. 

Number  induced  to  permit  Hospital  treatment  at  Lakeside.  .  91 

Surgical  operations  (other  than  manipulations) 40 

Admitted  to  Rainbow  Cottage Ill 

Entered  the  School  for  Crippled  Children  (all  for  the  first 

time) 39 

Sent  to  other  organizations,  as  Fresh  Air  Camp,  etc 20 

Placed  in  plaster  cast  for  treatment 42 

Provided  with  braces  for  support  or  to  correct  deformities.  .  85 
"  The  results  from  the  medical  standpoint  are  as  follows : 

Cured    60 

Improved   105 

Treated  but  unimproved 12 

Died  ( total  deaths  in  these  ZA%  children  ) 6 

Treated,  but  result  not  yet  determined 17 

Result  not  known — transferred  to  other  physicians  and  or- 
ganizations    50 

Not  treated — because  feeble  minded 13 

Not  treated — because  no  treatment  advised 42 

Not  treated — because  advice  and  treatment  refused 40 

Total  348 

y-i  Sixty  of  these  348  children  are  cured  and  fifty  placed  in  the 

D       i^  care  of  private  physicians  or  other  organizations.    The  remaining 

238  are  on  our  list  for  further  effort  and  better  results.  Forty 
parents  are  yet  to  be  induced  to  permit  an  attempt  to  help  their 
children.  One  by  one  they  will  be  persuaded  and  the  Humane 
Society  and  the  Juvenile  Court  will  overrule  the  parental  rights 
of  the  more  ignorant  and  stubborn.    It  is  a  great  work! 

THE  WORK  IN  THE  DISPENSARY 

The  Dispen-  We  are  doing  all  we  can  in  the  Dispensary,  but  our  small 

sary  Numbers  numbers  are  utterly  unable  to  work  this  field  thoroughly,  as  the 
following  figures  for  the  year  1912  will  show: 

Total  visits  to  the  Lakeside  Dispensary 48.741 

Total  visits  to  the  35th  Street  Maternity  Branch 613 

\'isits  to  maternity  cases  for  nursing 13.778 

Total  treatments  given  in  the  year 63.132 

New  Patients  (never  treated  in  the  Dispensary  before) ....  11,322 
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The  department  workers  routinely  assist  the  admitting  officer, 
who  is  a  physician,  to  obtain  the  sociologic  data  necessary  to  de- 
termine ehgibility  for  admission  and  classification.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  are  always  present  during  dispensary  hours  pre- 
pared to  undertake  all  that  we  can  do,  but  only  the  more  pressing 
needs  can  be  noticed. 


In  February,  1912,  the  Social  Service  Department  undertook  7/,^  Dispen- 
to  finance  and  supervise  the  work  of  a  dispensary  optician.  Mr.  sary  Optician 
E.  B.  Brown  was  selected.  His  duties  are  to  furnish  frames  and 
lenses  of  the  various  types  at  prices  specified  in  a  contract  and  to 
be  present  every  day  to  fit  the  frames  to  the  patients.  The  depart- 
ment decides  upon  the  terms  of  sale  of  each  pair  of  glasses,  mak- 
ing these  terms  fit  the  circumstances  of  the  patient.  Sometimes 
the  price  is  paid  in  installments,  idle  men  and  women  often  pay 
in  day  work  to  the  Hospital,  some  can  not  pay  anything  at  all, 
and  some  are  charged  a  fair  retail  price  which  gives  a  small  mar- 
gin of  profit  to  help  pay  overhead  charges,  as  cases,  repairs, 
losses,  etc.  The  hearty  interest  and  co-operation  by  Mr.  Brown 
in  the  social  side  of  the  work  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking.  Between  February  20th  and  December 
31,  1912,  we  furnished  542  pairs  of  glasses.  Of  these  132  pairs 
were  free  or  at  nominal  prices.  About  the  same  proportion  of 
the  repair  jobs  were  free. 


Patients  in  the  Orthopedic  Department  needing  braces  or  Braces 
other  mechanical  supports  are  furnished  such  free  or  at  prices 
within  their  means.    The  details  of  this  work,  for  adults  as  well 
as  for  children,  is  carried  by  Miss  Grant  that  all  this  work  may 
be  kept  together. 


The  newly  etsablished  Dental  Clinic  is  of  great  value  to  the  Dental 
Social  Service  Department.  This  co-operation  with  the  Western  Clinic 
Reserve  University  College  for  Dentistry  gives  us  a  means  of 
furnishing  to  our  patients  not  only  operative  dentistry  but  fillings 
and  plates  of  teeth  at  a  very  reasonable  cost  to  us.  The  Dispens- 
ary distributes  tooth  brushes  and  tooth  powder  as  medicines — 
free,  or  at  nominal  prices  as  the  circumstances  determine. 
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The  Weak- 
ness of  Dis- 
pensary 
Treatment 
for  Syphilis 


The  Clinic 


The  Results 


The  Cause 
of  Such 
Results 


Infected  Boys 
and  Girls 


On  account  of  the  fact  tliat  the  system  of  Dispensary  records 
was  changed  January  1,  1912,  it  was  very  easy  to  examine  the 
records  of  the  cases  in  each  department  that  came  to  the  Dispen- 
sary in  the  year  1911,  but  had  not  returned  at  all  in  1912.  We 
have  realized  for  some  time  that  there  was  great  need  for  social 
work  in  the  department  of  Dermatology  and  Syphilis,  and  we 
have  used  this  opportunity  to  determine  how  great  this  need  to 
supplement  the  medical  treatment  with  social  watchfulness  really 
is.  The  facts  are  the  usual  sad  story  of  the  weakness  of  dispen- 
sary treatment. 

In  scientific  knowledge  and  professional  skill  there  is  no 
Dermatological  Clinic  in  this  country  excelling  our  own :  on  the 
basis  of  interest  in  social  efforts  and  in  working  efificiency  there 
is  none  better — except  those  clinics  having  social  workers  to  help 
the  work — yet  these  are  the  facts. 

Xew  cases  of  syphilis  admitted  in  1911,  which  never  returned 
in  1912: 

Number  Av.  No.  days' 

Cases  Treatment 

Suspicious  primary  sores 19  2.2 

Positive  primary  sores 20  4.5 

Active  syphilis   79  3.9 

Chronic  syphilis  45  4.2 

Congenital   syphilis    ' . .  4  1. 

Total  165  Gen'l  Ave.  3.2 

This  total  of  one  hundred  sixty-five  cases  is  499*  of  the 
total  number  of  cases  of  this  disease  admitted  during  the  year. 
In  other  words,  half  of  the  cases  of  1911  received  no  benefit  from 
the  Dispensary  at  all,  for  no  value  can  be  attached  to  four  visits. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  dispensary  patients  can  not  be 
depended  upon  to  continue  treatment  for  a  disease  that  neither 
pains  nor  weakens.  They  will  not  come  themselves  and  will  not 
bring  their  children  for  such  a  trouble.  In  the  case  of  syphilis 
shame  keeps  many  more  from  the  treatment  they  should  have. 

There  arc  other  facts  in  these  figures.  Twenty  of  these  cases 
were  under  twenty  years  of  age,  eleven  boys  and  nine  girls.  This 
disease  neglected  in  these  voung  ])ersons  means  so  much,  not 
only  to  themselves,  but  to  future  wives,  husbands  and  children  or 
to  associates.  Some  of  them,  although  they  know  the  disease  is 
not    cured,    will    marry;    and    others,    feeling    that    their    life    is 
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wrecked  hopelessly,  will  drift  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  de- 
pravity. Therefore,  the  possible  outcome  of  one  untreated  case 
through  direct  contagion  to  others  or  through  transmission  to 
future  generations,  is  appalling.  Twenty  cases  multiply  this 
twenty  times.     Proper  treatment  would  stop  it  all. 

Another  detail  is  that  three  of  these  positive  sores  were  on    Yhe  Danqcr- 
the  lip.     These  three  went  their  way,  infecting  every  cup  from    ous  Lip 
which  they  drank.     The  lip  infections  of  1912,  which  numbered   Sores 
several  times  three,  came   from  some  case  uncured  and  uncon- 
trolled. 

Another  striking  feature  is  the  small  number  of  congenital   j^q  Treat- 
cases  (4)  in  comparison  to  the  number  of  chronic  adults   (45).    tnent  for  the 
Forty-five  adults  have  more  than   four  children.     The  sad   fact   Children 
in    these    figures    is    that    there    were    really    several    times    four 
children  in  these  families  with  congenital  lues  and  each  is  grow- 
ing up  into  the  deformed,  deficient  and  degenerate  type  of  tainted 
blood,  without  the  cause  being  known  and  without  an  effort  made 
to  check  the  blight. 

Recently  a  man  came  to  the  clinic  complaining  of  sore  throat  q^^^  Case  in 
and  a  skin  rash  and  with  him  was  a  child  five  years  old  with  the  Detail 
same  trouble.  Both  were  in  the  active  stage  of  acute  syphilis, 
innocently  acquired  by  infection  through  the  mouth.  On  his 
way  out  he  asked  at  the  desk  for  a  certificate  of  illness  that  his 
wife  might  take  a  position  which  she  had  secured  in  a  candy 
factor}\  The  certificate  was  necessary  that  she  might  leave  the 
baby  in  the  nearby  Day  Nursery  while  at  work.  The  situation 
became  even  more  horrible  when  we  learned  that  there  were  two 
other  children  in  the  family  and  that  this  home  was  just  a  fur- 
nished room  rented  until  they  could  send  for  their  furniture.  Five 
in  one  room  witli  two  accidentally  infected  from  an  unknown 
source !  The  chances  of  the  other  three  escaping  seemed  small 
and  the  possibility  of  the  infection  spreading  to  other  families 
in  the  house  through  the  common  bath  room  and  linen  must 
certainly  be  considered.  This  is  the  most  probable  means  of 
entry  to  this  family,  as  the  child  was  the  first  one  to  be  infected. 
The  chance  request  for  a  certificate  saved  the  consumer  of  the 
candy,  for  symptoms  appeared  in  the  wife  three  days  after  this 
request. 
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Home 


The  Xeed  Without  assistance  from  a  social  worker  tlie  medical  treat- 

for  Social  ment  of  the  sick  members  would  have  been  skillfully  directed 
*jork  111  thts  ^yiie,,  they  came  for  this  treatment,  but  this  would  necessarily 
have  been  all  that  was  done.  The  routine  directions  given  all 
patients  having  this  very  contagious  disease,  instructing  them  how 
to  protect  others,  placed  before  a  workingman's  family  with 
three  children — one  infected — are  a  waste  of  printer's  ink.  It  is 
necessary  for  some  one  with  a  knowledge  of  aseptic  technique  to 
visit  the  home  and  there  direct  the  arrangements  to  save  the 
others  from  the  contagion.  Someone  must  watch  for  the  early 
signs  of  infection.  Someone  must  know  that  none  of  the  family 
break  from  the  unofificial  quarantine  to  work  in  a  candy  factory 
or  elsewhere  and  that  the  family  is  supplied  with  food  and  other 
necessities  for  comfort.  Someone  must  plan  to  protect  the  un- 
suspecting public  from  a  contagion  which  it  foolishly  believes  can 
come  only  through  immorality.  Someone  must  know  that  the 
home  situation  follows  accurately  the  changes  in  the  medical 
situation.  In  time  all  can  work  without  danger  to  others :  they 
are  free  from  superficial  lesions.  It  is  from  this  point  on  that  this 
social  worker  wall  render  the  greater  service  to  those  afflicted.  It 
is  here  that  they  get  careless  about  coming  for  treatment  because 
without  symptoms  they  believe  themselves  cured.  They  do  not 
appreciate  the  dangers  of  neglect  well  enough  to  voluntarily  lose 
the  time  from  work,  but  if  followed  sharply  and,  if  they  can  see 
that  the  clinic  is  in  earnest  about  more  treatment,  everj'one  can 
be  kept  under  treatment  until  cured.  We  know  this  from  our 
success  in  the  few  cases  we  have  been  able  to  follow.  To  be 
cured  means  in  later  years  no  blindness,  no  brain  troubles  or 
insanity,  no  locomotor  ataxia  or  nerve  trouble,  no  paralysis,  no 
syphilis  of  the  liver  or  other  organs  and  none  of  the  many  other 
late  manifestations  of  this  disease  now  so  common.  Ii  also  means 
that  the  future  generations  will  be  absolutely  free  from  the  taint. 

Among  our  admissions  for  syphilis  (300  to  400  each  year) 
there  must  be  many  sad  stories  and  an  aftermath  that  is  horrible 
to  think  about.  New  cases  keep  the  clinic  full  and  the  old  ones 
that  have  dropped  out  here,  together  with  their  progeny,  in  later 
years  fill  the  hospitals,  the  asylums  and  the  infirmaries.  It  is  the 
system.     Rut  does  it  not  seem  all  wrong? 
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Last  year  Lakeside  Hospital  gave  774  days  of  treatment  for   The  Result 
chronic  syphilis  on  tiie  medical  service  alone   ( contagious  forms  of  not 
are  not  admitted).    This  does  not  include  patients  having  a  luetic      ^'^^'W 
history  but  simply  those  admitted  primarily  for  the  treatment  of 
some  late  manifestation  of  this  disease.     Xot  one  case  was  dis- 
charged "cured."     The  disease  had  become  chronic  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  continued  treatment  was  passed  to  the  dispensary, 
to  be  shifted  to  the  patients  and  by  them  disregarded  until  another 
evidence   of   the   disease   appears.      Against   these    774   days   ot 
treatment    there    stands    on    the    hospital    books    an    expense    of 
81,741.50. 

Thorough  early  treatment  would  have  made  every  one  of  fo  Break  the 
these  774  days  of  hospital  treatment  unnecessary.  Dispensary  Vicious  Circle 
watchfulness  combined  with  treatment  will  even  now  keep  them 
from  returning  to  the  hospital  wards,  but  without  the  w-atchful- 
ness  they  will  drift  as  heretofore  away  from  the  dispensary  and 
then  later  another  return  of  the  disease  w-ill  bring  an  a|)peal  to 
the  hospital. 

One  social  worker  ( a  nurse  with  some  special  training)  ]\/Uat  a  So- 
could  have  kept  practically  all  of  the  165  cases  who  failed  to  cial  Worker 
return  under  the  care  of  the  clinic  until  cured.  She  could  have  Could  Do 
arranged  the  examination  of  the  family  or  immediate  associates 
of  each  case,  thereby  causing  the  detection  of  incipient  and 
especially  congenital  forms  of  the  disease  that  the  damage  be 
stopped  and  disasters  avoided.  She  could  have  protected  the 
public  from  the  contagion  of  300  to  400  active  cases  of  this 
disease  in  the  year.  A  glance  at  the  occupation  of  these  patients 
is,  to  say  the  least,  disconcerting.  They  are  in  bakeries,  restau- 
rants, meat  markets,  stores,  shops,  in  service  in  homes,  and  in 
fact  everywhere.  She  could  have  prevented  many  cases  of  con- 
tagion and  by  making  possible  real  cures  saved  many  children 
from  the  handicap  of  congenital  lues.  She  could  have  saved  the 
need  for  many  times  774  days  of  hospital  treatment  for  late  lues 
in  these  patients  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  cost  of  such  a  worker  and  therefore  of  such  a  work   The  Cost 
would  be  about  $1,200.00  per  year,  including  all  incidental  ex- 
penses. 
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Industrial 
Diseases 


The  Many 
Cases 
A^ozv  Seen 
Can  be 
Prevented 


Need  for 
compulsory 
reporting  of 
all  industrial 
diseases,  that 
source  may 
he  known  and 
cause  re- 
moved 


When  the  comnnmity  realizes  the  number  of  working  men 
in  this  state  sutTering  from  industrial  diseases  and  the  seriousness 
of  the  damage  done  these  men,  public  opinion  in  indignation  will 
bring  these  employes  to  a  realization  of  their  negligence  and 
brand  it  the  crime  that  it  is.  Indifference  and  ignorance  is  yet 
protecting  the  conscienceless  employers,  but  in  those  states  requir- 
ing that  industrial  diseases  be  reported  to  Health  Boards  the 
facts  established  by  these  reports  and  by  the  resulting  investiga- 
tion have  carried  conviction  as  far  as  they  have  reached.  Present 
conditions  can  not  exist  much  longer. 

A  few  days  ago  we  counted  five  cases  of  lead  poisoning  at 
one  time  on  the  benches  waiting  to  see  a  physician,  four  from 
one  shop  and  one  from  another.  One  was  literally  writhing  from 
the- pain  and  is  in  a  bed  in  our  medical  ward  now:  all  will  be 
unable  to  work  for  weeks  or  longer.  Sick  benefits  may  be  paid 
for  the  weeks  of  idleness,  but  this  is  not  compensation  for  the 
arteries  hardened  and  aged  years  in  this  same  time.  Of  the  four 
from  the  one  shop  one  was  incapacitated  for  work  in  five  weeks : 
one  other,  a  boy  of  twenty,  was  able  to  withstand  the  poison  for 
four  months.  V\t  often  see  cases  from  this  factory  and  about 
eight  weeks  seems  to  be  the  average  time  of  employment.  To 
comprehend  the  thoughts  or  the  feelings  of  a  man  that  can 
send  man  after  man  through  a  mill  that  works  them  eight  weeks 
at  $1.75  a  day  and  then  drops  them — invalids,  idle,  on  charity, 
is  indeed  difficult.  Lead  poisoning  is  a  needless,  preventable 
illness:  it  is  therefore  a  disgrace  and  a  crime.  There  is  in  Cleve- 
land one  very  large  paint  works  employing  many  times  the  men 
employed  in  this  other  shop  and  working  many  times  the  amount 
of  lead,  yet  it  is  years  since  we  have  seen  a  case  of  lead  poisoning 
from  this  works.  They  have  no  patent  on  their  protecting  devices 
or  methods :  all  may  learn  them  who  will. 

Cases  of  industrial  diseases  are  treated  daily  in  the  dispen- 
sary, indicating  that  the  total  amount  of  such  troubles  in  the  city 
must  be  much  more  than  anyone  realizes.  The  suffering  among 
the  families  of  these  men  makes  it  urgent  that  this  amount  become 
known  as  soon  as  possible.  \\'hen  the  industrial  diseases  of  a 
community  are  reported,  added  together,  and  the  facts  made 
known,  an  indignant  public  will  find  a  remedy. 


R.  WARXER. 


^[.  D., 
Director. 
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